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PREMISES 2 
I 

S Sy ¥ solidly ‘established by ‘the work of various “scholars. 
3} Since my space is severely limited, I shall: not argue to 

_ support them in the present paper, but shall take their correctness 


for granted. Taken together, they are the necessary premises for 
what I wish to accomplish here.” ae 


The Church Stawonie Language 


IPs From the ninth century CE. iis esi ta li existed. 
a Church Slavonic dansrane’s which i is distinct from reo, other’ 
Slavic language. he 

1.2. Church Slavonic i is neither a Tate form of the Common. 
Slavic language nor an eal form of ube known Slavic vernacular ce 
language. : 

1.3. Church Sinvanie’ is the first: and oldest known: feuded 
language of the Slavs, that is, a Slavic language t that has’ been de- 
liberately standardized or normalized to some degree. 

1.4. Church Slavonic is and always has been not just a standard 
language, but an artifactual language as well. It:is a language: 
deliberately standardized away from any vernacular for purposes 
other than mundane communication or artistic expression.! ee ee 


1 Church Slavonic was originally sindelasdiai by vivo well edad Byaiting : 
Greeks from Thessalonica, Constantine and Methodius, in the second half of the 
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1.5. Church Slavonic was restandardized more than once. These 
restandardizations were carried out partly in response to vernacular 
Slavic languages, but mostly in response to changes in metalin- 
guistic attitudes and beliefs (that is, attitudes and beliefs about the 
proper nature, forms and functions of languages). 2 

1.6. These restandardizations were mostly concerned with ques- 
tions of orthography and orthoépy. They had far less to do with the 
grammar and lexicon of the language. 

1.7. By this process of restandardization several regional 
varieties of Church Slavonic were created. The earliest of them 
may have arisen by the end of the ninth SeuUY CE, the others 
somewhat later? 

1.8. Under the influence of certain major changes i in metalin- 
guistic attitudes, each of these varieties passed through either two 
or three successive periods in its history.* 

1.9. The intersection of these varieties and periods across the 
space and time of history resulted in about twenty distinct types of 


ninth century. At that time Thessalonica was a major city where numerous Slavs 
of. many ethnicities rubbed shoulders with one another in the streets and market- 
places. In all likelihood these Slavs used a practical urban compromise between 
all their various dialects to talk with one another (and with Greeks). The phonol- 
ogy of Church Slavonic, as originally standardized, cannot be that of any known - 
ninth-century Slavic dialect. To some extent it may reflect this compromise speech, 
which Constantine and Methodius learned as Greek boys exploring the streets of | 
_ Thessalonica. The artifactual character of Church Slavonic is also pronounced 
” in its syntax and its lexicon, which contain many calques from Greek and Latin. 
See MATHIESEN (1978a, 1984a: esp, 48-49). Grorce Y. SHEVELOv (1957: esp. 392, 
395) also stressed the character of Old Church Slavonic as an ‘artificial languge’ 
and eventually a ‘displaced language’ as well. 

2 For metalinguistic attitudes and the. standardization and restandardization of 
Church Slavonic see Marsesen (1972: chapters I-II, 1978a, 1984a, 1999). 

3 For the terminology of varieties, periods and types here and in the next two 
theses see MATHIESEN (1978a: 483- ~-484), 

*TIn 1972 I first elaborated a‘theory of three major periods in the history of 
Church Slavonic that arose as the result of two successive, far-reaching changes 
in metalinguistic attitudes and beliefs (Mathiesen 1972: chapter I). I termed these 
periods the Cyrillo-Methodian, the Euthymian and the Meletian. This theory was 
subsequently developed in extremely fruitful ways by B.A. Uspensku (esp. 1987), 
who had already begun to pay close attention to the history of orthographic and 
orthoépic norms in later types of Church Slavonic (USPENSKU 1967, 1968) by 
that time. : 
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Church Slavonic . : 
1.10. Because all these types of Church Slavonic differ from 
one another chiefly in orthography. and orthoépy, and very little in © 
grammar and lexicon, they are all clearly aga variants of a single 
language, not distinct languages: ia 


The Church Slavonic Linguistic and Cultural Community fs 


2.1. The normative use of this language in a culture is the defining 
feature of the Church Slavonic Linguistic and Cultural Commu-. 
nity (a felicitous term coined by Riccardo Picchio).®: igi Pe 

2.2. This Church Slavonic Linguistic and Cultural Canimmunies: 
includes all the Slavic peoples that have historically belonged to: 
the Orthodox Churches. These Beenie and cultures may: be termed 
Slavia Orthodoxa.’ 

2.3. This Church Slavonic Linguistic and Cultural Chau 
also includes some non-Slavic: peoples: that have historically be-. 
longed to the Orthodox Churches, notably the Roumanian peoples;;: 
whose vernaculars belong to the Romance family of languages. — 

2.4. This Church Slavonic Linguistic and Cultural Community: 
also includes some Slavic peoples that ‘have historically. belonged: 
to the Roman Catholic Church. These peoples and cultures may be: 
termed Slavia Romana as well as Slavia Catholica. Among them. 
the Croats and Slovenes remained as of: this jcommauanty for the 
greatest length of time. 

2.5. The Church Slavonic Lingus and Cultural Community 
is a supranational linguistic Sommuunlty: ere 


>For one tentative list of the distinct types of Church. Siavenic see Maienesen 
(1984a:46-47). 

6 Piccuio (1962, 1963). 
7 The term Slavia Orthodoxa, like Slavia Romana and Slavia Cathalica, _ 

also coined by RiccarDo Piccuto (cf. 1962, 1963, 1967, en See naa 

(1986) for the development of this terminology. -: beta he : 
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Church Slavonic, Hybrid Slavonic and the Vernacular Languages 


3.1. Church Slavonic stands (or once stood) in a relation of 
bilingualism to several Slavic vernaculars, chiefly the vernacu- 
lars in Slavia Catholica. Bilingualism arose in Slavia Catholica 
because in the Roman Catholic Church the relation between Latin 
and vernacular languages was usually one of bilingualism. It was 
not a result of the degree of linguistic difference between Church 
Slavonic and the Slavic vernaculars. _ 

3.2. Church Slavonic stands (or once stood) in a relation of 
diglossia to many Slavic vernaculars, for the most part vernaculars 
in Slavia Orthodoxa. Diglossia arose in Slavia Orthodoxa because 
of the example of diglossia— or better, poly glossia— offered by the 
Greek Orthodox Church? 

3.3. Church Slavonic rieteaaarily stood in a oe of bilin- 
gualism to Roumanian vernaculars. 

3.4. Diglossia can occur between two languages only when they 
are closely related and the culture that uses them does not insist on 
making a sharp disjunction between them within texts. 

3.5. In diglossia the large majority of words and grammatical 
forms are the'same in both languages (though they need not mean 
quite the same thing in each language). Only a minority of words 
and grammatical forms are marked as peleine Fe alias to the 
one language or the other. 

3.6. Under these conditions a text may shift repeatedly: from 
the one language to the other and back again. The result will be a 
linguistic mixture, which will vary in its proportions from text to 
text. Such texts may be called hybrid texts. 

3.7. Hybrid texts differ essentially from macaronic texts. In 
macaronic texts, almost every word and grammatical form belongs 
unambiguously to one language or the other. In hybrid texts, very 
few words and grammatical forms belong poets to one 
language or the other. 

3.8. When two languages are in diglossia, hybrid texts create 


* The term digiossia was introduced into linguistics by CHarLes A. FeRcuson 
(1959). Diglossia between Church Slavonic and the East Slavic vernaculars has 
been most profoundly considered by B.A. Uspensxy (e.g. 1983, 1987). 
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a linguistic continuum between the two languages. This linguistic 
continuum is the defining feature of diglossia. When it does not — 
exist, there is no diglossia, but only bilingualism. 

3.9. The language of such hybrid texts may. be isaete cifled 
a hybrid language, if it is understood that such a language does. 
not have an independent structure of its own, but ae ate on the 
structures of the two languages that are in diglossia: » 

3.10. When Church Slavonic and a Slavic vernacular are in diglos- 
sia, the hybrid language that arises will be called Hybrid Slavonic? ~ 


Church Slavonic Literature 


4.1. There exists a Church S javinic literature, that is,a litera: 
ture written in the Church Slavonic language. :. oe 

4.2. Church Slavonic literature is primarily the. literature of the 
Church Slavonic Cultural and Linguistic Community. 

4.3. Just as the Church Slavonic Cultural and Linguistic Com- 
munity is supranational, so Church Slavonic. literature. is also 
fundamentally supranational. 

. 4.4. Church Slavonic literature consists chiefly of frainslarions, 
as a rule made from post-Classical Greek works: Original works in 
Church Slavonic are an extremely small part of that literature. 

4.5. Church Slavonic literature is: distinct: from‘ every Slavic 
national literature, just as Church Slavonic itself:is: distinct from 
every Slavic vernacular leneuane, even in the ee pence of 
Slavic literacy. 

4.6. Church Slavonic Literature does: not constitute nie oldest 
period of any Slavic national literature. 

4.7. Church Slavonic literature is an 1 intial component « of 
several early Slavic national literatures in equal measure. 

4.8. No one Slavic people, nation or national literature has a preemp- 
tive or exclusive claim to the heritage of Church Slavonic literature. 


° For the term Hybrid Slavonic see Maniaen (1984a: 47-48). It was ‘eited 
by analogy with older terms such as Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 
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The System of a Literature 


5.1. Every literature, taken as a whole, exhibits a structure or system 
all its own, in which all works of that literature are interrelated with 
one another. To borrow a commonplace from linguistics, it exhibits 
a systéme on tout se tient. No literature is ever merely a collection 
or body of literary works. 

5.2. The system of a literature cannot be reduced toa history of 
literary movements and genres, or to a typology of literary works by 
their genres or other features, much less to a history of individual 
writers and their works. 

5.3. The system of a literature is eoiatly Scivpaeaple to the 
structure of a language in that its elements are ordered paradig- 
matically by categories, each of which admits its own proper set of 
values. (Likewise, in a language the grammatical forms are ordered 
paradigmatically by grammatical categories such as number and 
case, each of which has its own proper set of grammatical values ; 
e.g. singular, plural and so forth for the category of number, or 
nominative, accusative, ergative and : so forth for the category of 
case.) 
5.4. Because all works of a literature are parts of a single sys- 
tem, each work derives some of its significance and meaning from 
the system as-a whole and from all the other works in that system. 
This was particularly well stated by T.S. Eliot, who speaks of an 
‘order’ where now we would speak of a ‘system’: 


No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning 
alone. [...] [W]hat happens when a new work of art is created 
is something that happens simultaneously to all the works of. 
art which preceded it. The existing monuments form an ideal 
order among themselves, which is modified by the introduction 
of the new (the really new) work of art among them. The exist- 
ing order is complete before the new work arrives; for order 
to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing 
order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; and so the relations, 
proportions, values of each work of art toward the whole are 
readjusted; and this is conformity between the old and the 
new. Whoever has approved this idea of order, of the form of 
European, of English literature, will not find it preposterous 


, ' : : 
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that the past should be altered by the pe as much: ‘as the 
present is directed by the past.!° 


2. Tue System OF CHURCH SLAVONIC LITERATURE 


4 e now turn to the system of Church Slavonic literature. From: 
Bl he above premises it follows that Church Slavonic literature 
ees indeed have a system. The same point was pressed by D.S.- 
Lixaéev in a ground-breaking article published in several variants. 
in the late 1960s, and subsequently also by Aleksander E. Naumow 


_ in several very important works." 


However, it is still necessary to elucidate the system of Church. 
Slavonic literature in all its specificity, and then to compare that 
system with the more familiar sysees of modern Western Euro- 
pean literatures. 

Anticipating my conclusions, I shall ae say y that the system 
of Church Slavonic literature turns out to differ.in surprising ways: 
from the systems of Western European literatures. These differences. 
are so fundamental and so extensive that there may-be little or no 
point to any comparative study of individual works of literature. 
across the divide between the two kinds of system. :: ; 

My work on this question has been empirical: and inductive. : 
It would be easy to posit some hypothetical systems. for Church. 
Slavonic literature, or any literature, a priori; and then to find scat- 
tered facts that could be used to support the hypothesis..It is much 
harder, but far more useful, to approach.the problem a posteriori, 
as I have tried to do, and to work out the system of a literature 
from a multitude of tiny details that reveal. its smallest features 
and components.!* 


10 Rrior (1920). 

4 See Lixacev (1968, 1969) and especially Naniow (1973, 1976. 1983). 

2 My view of the system of Church Slavonic literature was presented in, sever 
unpublished papers in 1974 and afterward, but only two very brief accounts of it 
have been published up to now (MATHIESEN 1978b, 1985; cf. also 1979b).. 
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2.1. The Importance of the Material Context. -— 


This inductive approach happened to lead immediately to a signifi- 
cant preliminary observation: the importance of the material con- 
text. To understand the system of Church Slavonic literature it is 
necessary to read each text in its context—more precisely, in ail 
its contexts. 

If these words referred. eee to the historical and cultural con-- 
texts of each work, they would merely echo the received doctrine 
of the profession. However, they refer also to the material context 
of each work of Church Slavonic literature. To put it as bluntly 
as possible, they refer to the actual codices, that is, the physical 
volumes themselves—the artifacts of paper or parchment, inks 
and pigments, handwriting and printing type— that conveyed these 
texts to and through the world for which they were created.'5 (As a 
side benefit, these physical volumes have also conveyed the works 
of Church Slavonic literature to our modern world, but when we 
read them, we travel as s aliens in a lost world that was never any 
possession of ours.) 

These codices were not, for the most part, put together at 
random, but compiled and copied: according to very definite and 
precise patterns which can be discovered from the surviving ex- 
amples. Most of them exemplify a small number of well-defined 
types, and this permits scholars to work out a typology of codices 
for Church Slavonic literature.“ . 

To understand the system of Church Slavonic literature fully, 
it is necessary to read each work of that literature in its authentic 
material context(s). It would be best to read these texts in the actual 
codices themselves, that is, in the manuscripts and early printed 
books that have preserved them for us. 

The next best thing would be to read these texts in good 
philological editions with constant reference to the best available 
descriptions of the codices used, while mentally recreating the 


© Printing developed along quite different lines in Slavia Orthodoxa than in 
Western Europe (MATHIESEN 1992, 2004, and cf. 1980, 1981). _ 

14 See MaruiEsEN (19834, 1983b) for a typology of the Church Slavonic codices 
of the Old Testament, and Marnisen (1987) for a more general treatment of the 
principles of Church Siavonic codicology. 
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material context for éach work. Unfortunately; many scholarly edi-. 
tions of works of Church Slavonic literature fall short of the highest 
philological standards, and they do not always give full:descriptions. 
of the codices from which they have printed their texts; as‘if this 
were a minor issue instead of the very heart of the matter. When 
that is the case, one can only hunt up descriptions of the individual . 
codices in the published catalogues of the relevant collections of. 
manuscripts and early printed books. 

If one reads the works of Church Slavonic “iterative oe in 
editions that ignore the material context, then one can never. come to: 
understand the system of Church Slavonic literature in its entirety. 
Not only do these editions fail to describe the codices on which their: 
text rests fully enough to reveal the material context of the work, but: 
they often omit the brief verbal formulae that:are‘an integral. (but 
cryptic) part of the title of the work and that clearly show the place 
of the work within the system of Church-Slavonic literature. 


2.2. The Importance of Tags and Metatexts. 


These verbal formulae, usually brief and. often shinevided beyond 
brevity, are sometimes part of the title of a work of Church Slavonic: 
literature. Sometimes, however, they are only added to it as arubric 
or a note. I shall call these formulae tags: 

As just noted, the place of a text within the: system of Church: . 
Slavonic literature may be shown by a tag. However, tags are not. 
the only means available for this purpose. The place of a text within: 
this system can also be specified in some independent text. There 


are a surprisingly large number. of these texts, for instance, lists: - 


of the books that make up the Bible, or lists of false and. heretical 
writings, or handbooks of liturgical practice. ~ 

All these lists and handbooks, and also the various Kinds of fies: 
are metatexts, that is; ‘texts about texts. ’ Metatexts of all sorts reveal-. 
a great deal about the structure of a literature. It-is unfortunate ie tha 
literary scholarship has not paid much attention to them.: 

The place of a text within the system of Church Slavonic litera- 
ture can also often be inferred just from its material context, without 
any metatext at all. As a rule, such an inference i is.a complicated. 
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matter, which requires a good understanding of the typology of 
codices in Church Slavonic and of the full system of Church Sla- 
vonic literature. In its simplest form, however, it is merely a matter 
of reasoning by analogy with other works that occur in the same 
material context. It may sometimes be convenient, for. simplicity 
of presentation, to say that such texts have an i haias tag, even 
though no tag is given expressis verbis. 

Aclose examination of these metatexts and tags reveals that the 
system of Church Slavonic literature is largely organized according 
to two distinct parameters. These two parameters are applicable to 
almost any work of Church Slavonic literature. (There are a few 
texts which constitute a secondary system, organized according to 
other parameters. See section 6 below for some very brief remarks 
on this secondary. system.) 

One of these: parameters-is the level of canonical auihony 
that any given work has, that is, how authoritative that work is 
for establishing the doctrine and practice of the Slavic Orthodox 
Churches. By this parameter the texts are organized into several 
levels of descending authority, each tees broader and more com- 
prehensive than the one above it. 

The other parameter is liturgical, and thus ultimately cosmo- 
logical.!° The great majority of texts in Church Slavonic, whether 
original or translated, have a precisely designated place in the 
liturgy and ritual of the Slavic Orthodox Churches. It is a part of 
what Biblical scholars call the Sitz im Leben of a text, that is, the 
site or position that it has in the worship and the lives of those who 
use or read it. 

Thus there are also two kinds of tags, emionicél ms and li- 
turgical tags. 

Canonical tags show the level of caneiitcal authority that a text 
has. This may be, for instance, the level of authority of a Father of 
the Church, or the higher levels of authority of Scripture, of Liturgy 
or of the Oecumenical Councils, or the lower level of ee of 

a simple lay member of the Orthodox Church. 
Liturgical tags show when a myen text is to be read or sung in 


Cosmology and liturgy are very closely dunected in the Orthodox Churches. 
See MaruilEsEn (2004) for a fuller discussion. 


See ee ee eS ae 
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the course of the worship of the Orthodox Church. It may specify, 
for instance, the month and day on which‘a life of a particular saint 
is to be read, or a kKanon in that saint’s honor is to be sung or read; - 
or it may specify a particular weekday; ora particular hour of the: 
day, or it may specify some particular circumstance, whenever it 
may arise, and so forth. If it specifies a particular day; that day may: 
be fixed on a given date in the calendar, or it may:be.a moveable 
day, defined in relation to Easter; which—like Easter itself —will. 
fall on a different date from one year.to the next.. 

The liturgy and ritual of the Slavic.Orthodox Churches i is ex- 
tremely complicated, but also of great clarity and elegance. If in: 
Western Europe a priest needs very few books to. conduct Roman.» 
Catholic worship—a Missal, a Breviary and a Ritual will generally: 
suffice, except for the music — , in the Orthodox Churches it is very 
much otherwise. Here Christian liturgy and ritual is not something. 
that a priest can perform wholly by himself, though parts.of it are: 
within the competence of any layman or any. priest in the privacy: 


of his own room or monastic cell. The Eucharist is acongregational: 


action, and at least a vestigial i A cana should be Presents if 
only a single lector. 3 

Since Orthodox liturgy and iifual- is » easeittially the. work of : 
a congregation, not just a priest, its numerous texts were never: 
shortened and synthesized into handy compendia such as the Ro- 
man Catholic Missal and Breviary and the Church of England’s: 
Book of Common Prayer. They remain distributed over several: 
dozen distinct books, no one of which conveys. anything like. the 
entire shape and structure of the Church’s worship. The main model 
on which all these books are organized is a cosmological one, an. 
elaborate doctrine of the cycles of time that make up the course of ’ 
history. We shall return to these cycles in the section after the next; 
when we discuss liturgical tags more fully. First, however, we shall: 
consider canonical tags. site Xie 


3. THE CANONICAL TAGS. 


j anonical tags indicate the level of canonical authority that a. 
text has within Orthodox Christendom. Roughly speaking,. 
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the Orthodox Churches recognize five distinct levels of decreasing 
canonical authority." 

The uppermost level is that of Scripture. Each individual book 
_ of the Bible is held to be Divinely inspired throughout, so that it 
“is of the highest possible authority. Each of these books and each 
separate section of each book has this high authority in its own right, 
whether it is found by itself, or in a codex of the Bible (or some 
part of the Bible), or finally in the form of extracts or quotations 
embedded in some other text, for example, a service of worship. 

Also regarded as Divinely inspired, though slightly less authorita- 
tive than Scripture, are the canons (i.e., the ecclesiastical laws) and other 
decisions of the Seven Oecumenical Councils, as well as all other texts 
that those same Seven Councils have named as equally authoritative. 
Taken together, these texts form a volume of no small size. 

Only slightly less authoritative are the liturgies and other an- 
cient rituals of the Orthodox Churches. Here the precise level of 
authority varies from one part to another within any given liturgical 
or ritual text. Very many parts of these liturgies and rituals are taken 
directly from Scripture. As Scripture, they retain the highest level 
of authority. The Seven Oecumenical Councils reference certain 
other components of these texts in their canons and other decisions, 
ascribing to them a level of authority scarcely lower than that of 
Scripture. Yet even the remaining parts of these liturgies and rituals 
are treated as highly authoritative and even to a certain degree as 
Divinely inspired, though:somewhat less so than either Scripture 
or the Seven Oecumenical Councils. - 

The Orthodox Churches hold that unanimity among all Chris- 
tians across space and time, whether in doctrines, in texts or in prac- 
tices, can be taken as a very good indication of canonical authority 
and even of Divine inspiration: Whenever it is necessary to argue 
that the above mentioned texts have such high levels of authority, 
the Orthodox Churches are accustomed to emphasize the antiquity 
and ubiquity of the Bible and also the liturgies and rituals, and to 
point to the unanimity with which each Oecumenical Council voted 


16 The Roman Catholic Church held another, rather different theory of the 
levels of canonical authority, which prevailed in Slavia Catholica, but it need not, 
concern us here. 


Ere ee eg Te i ad eS, 
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its canons and other decisions. Texts. that lack this support occupy 
levels of authority below the three we have ius considered, viz., 
Scriptural, Counciliar, and Liturgical. ue 

The next level below that of the liturgies and ancient rituals i is: 
occupied by Patristic texts, that is, the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church. Originally, ‘Father’ was the title of every bishop, and: 
most of the Fathers of the Church were indeed bishops}; but the: 
term ‘Patristic’ was long ago expanded to cover every Orthodox: 
Christian writer whose works are viewed as having about the same: - 
level of authority as those of the bishops. However, not every text: 
by a Father of the Church stands on the Patristic level of authority... 
Two of the liturgies of the Orthodox Churches are ascribed 'to Fa-: 
thers of the Church, namely, to St: John Chrysostom and St: Basil 
the Great, as are many of the hymns prescribed for the worship of: 
the Church. Texts of this sort are elevated from the Patristic to the: 
Liturgical level of canonical authority.°: a ; : 

Below the Patristic level is one more, which holds all other wittings 
by Orthodox Christians, many of whom are laity. Though these works 
have no high level of canonical authority, the Orthodox faith of the: 
writers ensures that they are not altogether jacking in value: For lack 
of a better term, I shall speak of them as the Laic level of once 
authority (though not all of them were composed by the laity). - 

These five levels form a sort of ladder of canonical: nin © or 
perhaps a pyramid (for the lower levels hold a ay more texts than 
do the upper ones). Below these five. F = 


levels of approved texts there is one. >» Seriptural Texts ~ 
more level of texts: the Condemned ||——____________— 
level holds texts that have been con- |... Counciliar Texts. 
demned by the Church as heretical, ads: . 
false, apocryphal, etc. _ Liturgical Texts _ 


The entire scheme of levels 
of canonical authority for Slavia 
Orthodoxa may be. set out in the 
diagram here shown.. ali: 

Canonical tags, then, indicate |) 
the place of a text on one or another 
of these five levels of canonical 
authority. Scriptural texts are rela- - 


Patristic Texts. 


“xopoyyg diaing ua Kysoimy posmouny fo cry! 


*: Condemned Texts - 
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tively few in number, and for the most part do not have explicit 
canonical tags in every codex that contains them. They are, however, 
tagged.as Scriptural by the independent metatexts that give the 
Canon of Scripture, that is, they list all the texts that make up the 
Bible of the Orthodox Churches. The study of these lists is compli- 
cated, because some of them vary in striking ways from one copy to 
the next of the “same” list, Moreover, quite apart from such textual 
variant readings, no two of these lists list precisely the same books 
as belonging to the Bible. The Seven Oecumenical Councils have 
given Counciliar authority to six different texts that specify —in six 
different ways!—the Canon of Scripture, and there are many other 
lists that have merely Patristic or even Laic authority.!” 
Counciliar texts are no more numerous than Scriptural ones, 


and no more likely to have explicit canonical tags. Here, too,there _ 


exist independent metatexts that list the Seven Oecumenical Coun- 
cils, their decrees, and the other texts that they have elevated to the 
same level of authority. 

Liturgical texts, of course, have liturgical tags, and the presence 
of most liturgical tags also implies that the texts to which they are 
attached occupy the Liturgical level of canonical authority. Some 
liturgical tags, however, imply mae: the Patristic level of canoni- 
cal authority. 

The texts that most often stand i in need of canonical tags are 
the texts below these three well-defined levels of canonical author- 
ity —sermons, lives of saints; commentaries, prayers, and works 
of many other kinds. Without a canonical tag, a reader has no . 
way of knowing whether such a text might have a Patristic level 
of authority, or only a Laic one—or whether it might even be a 
Condemned writing. 


4. THe Liruraica. TAGs 


’ on iturgical tags specify the place that a text in Church Slavonic 


Laan has within the extremely complex structure of the liturgy 
and ritual of the Orthodox Churches. This structure is determined 


17 See MATHIESEN (1979a, 1981: 92-93) © 
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and governed by the Calendar of. the Orthodox’ Churches-:This _ 
Calendar sets the warp and woof of the“cosmic loom:on which 
all liturgical and ritual texts are. woven together, yielding a vast 
pattern that changes slowly from one year to the next across more 
than five centuries or twenty aeon before it ney returns 
to its starting point.® 
The Orthodox Church Caiendar i is built « on the intetplay of 
five elementary cycles of time, which arecalled the Cycles’ of the 
Day, of the Week, of the Year, of the Sun, and of the Moon. (It also 
recognizes one more elementary cycle, the Cycle of the Indicts , but 
that cycle plays no role in the patterns that I am presenting here.) 
The first three of these five cycles are found in the same form, 
or nearly so, in the familiar Gregorian Calendar of our mundane. 
lives, and need little comment here: : 


¢ The Cycle of the Day extends ion one sunset to the next, : 
and contains the twelve numbered hours of the night, followed 
by the twelve numbered hours of the day... : 

¢ The Cycle of the Week extends from one Sunday to the: 
next, and contains the seven numbered days oo the week, each - nt 
of which also has a name. a a ee 

¢ The Cycle of the Year (according to the j lian Calendar) ue 
contains 365 days, or 366 days every fourth year, which are "3 
divided into twelve named months." id ° For Bet ae Purposes, 


® This Calendar is mastered by practice and experience, and certain liturgical’ 
books contain tables that one may consult for the values of each cycle during any: 
given year, but there seems to be no comprehensive, entirely reliable ‘modern 
account of the principles that govern this Calendar and the ways in which its: 
tables can be used. Short practical instructions may be found in ‘handbooks’ of 
the liturgy and ritual of the Slavic Orthodox Churches, for example; NIKOL’ SKI 
(1900: 120-123). Romanova (2002) has recently shed much light i on the history:of : 
Calendar tables in Slavia Orthodoxa and the terminology found therein. Similarly. 
constructed Calendar tables are very rarely found i in Greek manuscripts, and they — 
have not been the object of any detailed study. A supérb monograph by Orto . 
NEUGEBAUER (1979) on the similar Calendar tables of the Ethiopian Church can ° 
also be studied with great profit by anyone interested i in the Greek or the Church : 
Slavonic Calendar tables. Be 

° The Julian Calendar differs from. the’ more 5 eeenk Gisecnian' Calendar i in - : 
absolute regularity with which every fourth year has 366 days. The Gregorian Cal- 
endar provides for three exceptions to this rule in the course-of every 400. years." 
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the year is thought to begin on March 1. (For.chronological and 
historical purposes, however, the year is often said to be en on 
the preceding September 1.) _ 


However, the Cycles of the Sun and of the Moon are not cur- 
rently used in Western European calendars, but must be explained 
more fully here. 

The first Sunday of a liturgical year falls on different dates 
between March 1 and March 7, and the pattern of these dates from 
one year to the next requires twenty-eight years for its comple- 
tion. These. twenty-eight years form the Cycle of the Sun, which 
determines the dates of all the Sundays in any given year (and thus 
the dates of every other weekday). It was incorporated into the 
Ecclesiastical Calendar because Sunday plays so important a role 
in Christian worship. 

Every year there is one Sunday which is the most important 
liturgical day of the entire year. This is Easter Sunday, which the 
First Oecumenical Council decreed to be the first Sunday after a 
day known as the Spring Full Moon. The day of the Spring Full 
Moon, in turn, is defined as the day of the first Full Moon that oc- 
curs on or after the Spring Equinox. Equinoxes and Full Moons 
are astronomical phenomena, and in the physical world they recur 
from year to year in an extremely complicated pattern. The pre- 
cise pattern was beyond the computational capacity of the early 
Churches, and so a simple approximation was used instead, which 
was not too far off for practical purposes in the short run. Accord- 
ing to this approximation, the Spring Equinox always occurred on 
March 21, and the Spring Full Moons always occurred on one or 
another of nineteen specified dates between March 21 and April 
18 (that is, nineteen out of the twenty-nine possible dates). These 
nineteen dates recur, one after another, in the same sequence every 
nineteen years, and they form the Cycle of the Moon. 

Thus the Cycle of the Moon is used to predict the date of the 
Spring Fuli Moon for any given year. Once that is known, then 
the Cycle of the Sun is used to predict which of the seven days 
after that date will be a Sunday. That day is Easter Sunday, and 
its date may be any one of the oe -five days between March 22 
and April 25.. 
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These two cycles of twenty-eight years and nineteen years are - 
incommensurate in their length. Therefore the whole series of dates. 
for successive Easter Sundays that is determined by their interplay 
is a very long series.-In fact, its length is five hundred thirty-two 
years (28 x 19 = 532) from start to finish. This is:the last of the’ 
cycles in the Calendar. It is called the Great Cycle of the Creation 
of the World (Velikij Mirotvornyj Krug). Only fourteen’complete 
Great Cycles have elapsed since the traditional date of the creation — 
of the world. The fifteenth Great Cycle began:on the day that is 
known as September 1, 1940, in our Gregorian Calendar: 

These six liturgical cycles (and also the Cycle of the Indicts)’ 
all had their beginning on the fourth day of creation, together 
with the creation of the Sun and the Moon and the stars “to divide 
the day from the night; and ... for signs, and for:seasons, and for 
days, and for years” (Genesis 1:14). According to Scripture, this 
day was a Wednesday and it also fell on the date that is now called 
March 1. The Orthodox Church reckons that this was in ne dae 
5508 BCE. 

Liturgical tags, then, indicate the ae of a'text within one or: 
more of these cycles of time. This is not just a structural abstrac-° 
tion. Liturgical tags actually prescribe when any given text should 
be read (or sung, or otherwise performed), and therefore also just 
which other texts are to be read together with it. To read-a text at 
any other times than the ones prescribed, or together with any other 
texts, in a liturgical context definitely breaks the‘established norms. 
of Slavia Orthodoxa, and to do so outside of any liturgical context: 
(or certain other approved eaavane seems = to HAVE: been a 
breach of those norms. oo 

It is not only liturgical texts in then narrowest sense of the tein’ 
that have liturgical tags, but almost all texts. Of course; all the many 
forms of hymnographic composition have their prescribed liturgical : 
uses, from the simplest one-verse forms (stixir’, slavnik, sédalen, 
tropar,’ Bogorodiéen, Troiten, and so forth) all the way up.to the 
kanon and the akafist2° The same is true of the majority of prose 
texts, for instance; hagiographies and homilies. Even the longest’ 
hagiographic texts come ee with bates tags in their titles . 


20 For akafisty see MATHIESEN (1965): for i see © footnote 25 ae are 
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and headings, which mention the date of the saint’s feast and give 
the incipit of the short ritual that precedes their reading, usually the 
words Blagoslovi, otce, “Bless [this reading], Father.’ 

As already noted, liturgical tags are often stated directly, ex- 
pressis verbis, in short or long metatexts. Often, however, they are 
to be inferred from the material context in which texts occur in 
the codices, that is, the manuscripts and early printed books that 
have preserved them for us. The vast majority of these codices are 
structured according to the above-mentioned cycles of liturgical 
time, which makes it extremely easy to infer the liturgical tag of 
any text from its material context: For instance, the Cycles of the 
Day and the Week underlie the kinds of codex called Casoslov (in 
Greek, Horologion) and Sluzebnik (Euchologion). The Cycle of the 
Year (according to the Julian calendar) gives structure to the Minii 
sluZebnyja (Menaia), the Prolog (Synaxarion) and the Minii Cetija 
(Menologia). The cycles of the Moon and the Sun, taken together, 
provide the structure of the Triod’ postnaja (Triodion), the Triod’ 
cvétnaja (Pentakostarion) and the Oktoix (Octoéchos)2 Even 
Biblical texts are often presented according to these cycles, in the 
form of three distinct kinds of codex, or lectionaries, that give the 
separate readings from the Gospels, from the Acts and Epistles of 
the Apostles, and from parts of the Old Testament in the order in 
which they are actually read during the liturgical year. 

The above paragraphs are very far from giving a complete ac- 
count of the system of liturgical tags, or even a complete list of the 

relevant kinds of codex. For this the literary scholar must turn, on 
the one hand, to the highly technical, comprehensive handbooks of 
the liturgy and ritual of the Orthodox Churches, and on the other 
hand, to the numerous archeographic manuals published over the 
last few decades as guides for the description of Church Slavonic 
manuscripts and early printed books.” Only after one has mastered 


21 See Gricor’Ev (1836), Nikow’sku (1900: part II), and Trirunovi¢ (1974) 
for the liturgical books of the Slavic Orthodox Churches, and WELLESz (1961: 
chapter 5, part 4) for the liturgical books of the Greek Orthodox Church. Cf. also 
MarHIESEN (2004). 

2 See NiKOL’sku (1900) for a good handbook of the liturgy and ritinal of the 
Slavic Orthodox Churches. See MATHIESEN (1987) for the i ial manuals 
published up to that year. 
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at least the rudiments of these subjects will one be able to discuss: 
the structure of Church Slavonic literaturé in a scholarly fashion. — 
The power of this system, and therefore its reality, may. be most’ 
fully appreciated by considering its most extreme manifestation, 
which occurred under Metropolitan Makarij of Moscow in the six- 
teenth century. That prelate commissioned the production of three: 
sets of the Great Menologia (Velikija minii Cetija), twelve gigantic 
manuscript volumes, one for each of the twelve months of the year. 
Each of these volumes contains not only the usual. contents of the 
Minija €etija and the Prolog for the month in question, but also all: 
the prose works—of whatever length—about and by each saint and 
each Father of the Church whose feast is celebrated in that month. 
(Since Moses and the Prophets of the Old Testament are also counted _ 
as saints by the Orthodox Churches; much of the Bible is also con- 
tained in these twelve volumes.) These longer works are not grouped 
together as an appendix to each volume, but are inserted under the 
dates for the feast of the saints or Fathers in question. These volumes 
exhibit the underlying system of Church Slavonic literature in a mas- 
sively material form and with extraordinary clarity? ~ 


5. A Sussipiary SYSTEM: CHRONOLOGICAL TAGS | - 


f ANS mentioned in section 2, a few texts escape this system of. 
pS canonical and liturgical tags, and thus occupy a marginal 
place in the great work of art that I just now posited. Many of these 
marginal texts are about the course of history, for. instance, the 
chronicles, chronographs and similar writings in Church Slavonic. 
Most of these texts have no liturgical tags of any sort, whether 
express or implied by material context. Many. one them also lack 
canonical tags. a> 3 
These texts are, ieee: ordered rebaive too one anither slotie an-': 
other parameter, which —like the liturgical parameters—is also defined 
by times and events; and this parameter is expressed in another, minor 
set of tags. They are chronological tags, which. anchor each event in 


% Jostr (1892) gives a very detailed text-by-text description ‘of the entire Ve- 
likija minii Cetija. 
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history to some particular year from the creation of the world. 

In the cosmology of the Orthodox Churches, time is measured 
by the seven cycles I have already discussed at length. However, 
time also has an absolute beginning and an absolute end. It is a 
feature only of the created cosmos and is not found elsewhere. The 
Creator of that cosmos existed wholly apart from time (and space 
as well) before he created it. He will also continue to exist wholly 
apart from time (and space) after he has destroyed the cosmos. 

Though the precise date when time will end remains unknown 
to mankind, the Bible and later secular records provide informa- 
tion that the Orthodox Churches used to calculate the beginning of 
time. The concurrence of several hypothetical calculations led to 
the conclusion that the cosmos was created in the year 5508 before 
the birth of Jesus Christ. Thus the year 1 of the Christian era (anno 
Domini) was also the year 5509 from the creation of the cosmos 
(anno mundi). The texts that are the subject of this section are all 
copiously provided with dates anno mundi, and these dates allow 
the reader to ‘shift his attention back and forth from one text to 
another as he advances steadily forward or backward through the 
years to arrive at some desired point in human history. 

There is no need to dwell at length on this class of texts here, 
since the method by which they are correlated with one another is a 
method that we still use today, though we now employ the chronol- 
ogy of the Christian era (anno Domini) or Common era instead of 
one that begins with the creation of the cosmos and the world. My 
point is a simple one: an interesting and important body of texts 
in Church Slavonic, which escape the two main parameters I have 
described above, do not thereby wholly escape from the system 
of Church Slavonic literature: They are organized along a third 
parameter that is related to one of the two main parameters, and 
they form a subsidiary system connected with the main system of 
Church Slavonic literature. Time and authority remain the organiz- 
ing principles of the whole, but they do not organize all the texts 
in precisely the same way relative to one another. j 

There may be still other, less interesting subsidiary systems 
within the entire body of Church Slavonic literature. That remains 
a matter for future research. 
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6. THE SystEM OF CHURCH SLAVONIC LITERATURE AND THE SYSTEMS OF 
MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURES. a 


Ay B hus the system of Church Slavonic literature is a well-defined: 
WES system, but it is a system that differs fundamentally from: 
the systerns of modern European Bane so oases ian 
modern Slavic literatures). 
These latter systems are all: based on. the forms, ‘devices and 
techniques of verbal artistry. Every art develops its forms, devices: 
and techniques in ways that are specific to the material on which’ 
that art is exercised. It naturally follows that verbal art, musical art,: 
visual art and all other arts will differ from oné another significantly: 
in the forms, devices and techniques that they have developed in any 
culture or set of related cultures. If—and only if!—the system of 
each of these arts is based on these forms, devices and'techniques,: 
then the systems of these arts must also differ from one another i in: 
comparable ways. . 
If, however, the een of the several arts were to have — 
other basis, then it would be possible for these systems to differ 
very little, if at all, from one another: This is the case to some extent’ 
in Medieval Slavia Orthodoxa.: The system of Church Slavonic 
literature is based on the functions of texts rather ‘than’ on their’ 
artistic forms. This'is one of the principal differences between’ 
Church Slavonic literature and the literatures of Modern: Europe. 
The latter have long been thick ek pom: far more: than: bie 
have been literatures of function. : : 
The system of Church Slavonic tieeeatiire also groups woiks: 
together not only in terms of their similarities, but also in terms 
of their contiguities* All the hymnographic works called: kanony 
are grouped with one another as similar by virtue of their common’ 
form of composition (nine odes, each with several specified parts, 
and so forth). They ate also grouped together as similar by virtue 
of their common liturgical function, that is, to be read or'sung at the - 
same point in the service of Matins (Uiren ja) on eat aay 


4 The axis of similarity (or the paradigmatic aia) and the axis of contiguity ; 
(or the syntagmatic axis) are the two axes along which all semiotic yan ae 
organized. See BARTHEs (1968: ‘chapter 3). ° 
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specified days. However, the kanony also stand in the closest rela- — 
tion to the brief lives of saints that are found in the Prolog, even 
though there are no formal similarities and few stylistic similari- 
ties between the kanony and these brief lives. Here the texts are 
grouped together by virtue of contiguity, since it is these brief lives 
that penetrate and interrupt the reading (or singing) of the kanony, 
always at the same point within each kanon and in the same way. 
(We shall return to the kanony-in the following section of my pa- 
per.) In sharp contrast, the classes of texts that are characteristic of 
the systems of modern Western European literatures are based far 
more on similarity than on contiguity. There is, in fact, very little 
prescribed contiguity between individual works anywhere in either 
the theory or the practice of literature in modern Europe. There 
each work is’a unique creation in and.of itself—a point of view 
that may appear unduly limited and limiting to a scholar steeped 
in the literature of Slavia Orthodoxa. 

All these things also happen to be true, though I shall not go 
into the question here, for works of the other arts that played a 
large role in the liturgy and worship of Slavia Orthodoxa during the 
Middle Ages. As a result, the boundaries between verbal, musical 
and visual art were much less important in Slavia Orthodoxa than 
they are in modern Europe. In consequence, the system of Church 
Slavonic literature is to some extent also the system of Slavic Or- 
thodox music, painting and so forth, for these other arts also have 
their own systems of canonical and liturgical tags, though the dif- 
ferences in media produce minor differences in the details of the 
systems of these other arts in Slavia Orthodoxa. 


7. THE KALEIDOSCOPIC NATURE OF CHURCH SLAVONIC LITERATURE 


vaya hus almost every text in Church Slavonic literature is to be 
Rg Us read (or sung, or otherwise performed) at prescribed times 
or on a prescribed occasions—and. only then. This has several 
striking consequences which may be.captured by the metaphor of 
a kaleidoscope, a familiar device which mechanically combines a 
small number of chips of colored glass, in ever-shifting ways, and 
then refracts and reflects light through them to create circular pat- 
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terns of great symmetry and timeless beauty. I shall emphasize (1): 
the Contiguity of Texts, (2) the Interpenétration of Texts, (3) the: 
Dilution of Authoriality, and finally @ the saa of an Ultimate: 
Work of Literature. 


Su Eienerhernennen” 


7.1. The Contiguity of Texts. 


Leaimost every text is to be read only on prescribed liturgical'occa-'. 
sions, then of necessity it will be read only in prescribed combina-' 
tions with other texts that are part of the same system. Thus ‘each: 
text has its array of contiguous texts, that is, an ordered set of: 
other texts which are always read: on the same occasions as it is,’ 
and always at the same remove AS gas distance) from: it on: 
those occasions. : 

This definition of SpneBUGiis texts, howeved, needs’ to be 
slightly modified if it is to serve my purposes here, because the date’ 
of Easter (and thus the date of every liturgical occasion defined with 
reference to Easter) shifts back and forth, from one year to the next; 
within a range of thirty-five consecutive days:in March and April:- 
This produces, in many instances, corresponding pir in a: text s 
array of contiguous texts from one year to the next. : 

Thus, for instance, any given date’in late March or early April 
will sometimes come before Easter, sometimes after Easter;occa-' 
sionally it will even be Easter Sunday. Hagiographic and hymno-' 
graphic texts in honor of saints on those dates which are found in: 
the Minija sluzebnaja, the Prolog and even the Minija Cetijawill’ 
therefore be read in the closest possible connection with texts from 
the Triod’ postnaja in some years, but with texts from the Triod’ 
cvétnaja in other years. This.is merely one of the simpler and more’ 
obvious shifts that occur in the ania of contiguous t texts from: 
one year to the next:. 

All these patterned changes in the conti guity of texts from one: 
year to the next may be thought of as:a slow and stately ‘dance: 
of texts’ with one another according to‘ the subtle and complex: 
rhythms of a music we barely perceive. As pointed out above, it is 

a ‘dance’ that takes 532 years to complete. No human lifetime is- 
sufficiently long to see more than about one-twentieth of this “dance 
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of the texts.’ Indeed, most people who live only to the Biblical age 
of three-score and ten years will never even see Easter falling on 
every one of its thirty-five possible dates. 


7.2. The Interpenetration of Texts. 


This metaphor of the ‘dance of the texts,’ however, is somewhat 
misleading. When people tread a measure together, each person 
retains his or her own personal integrity and inviolability. In the 
realm of literature, the same is essentially true of the interactions of 
individual texts in Western Europe. In Slavia Orthodoxa, however, 
the texts that ‘dance’ together also interpenetrate, and they trans- 


gress the boundaries of the individual work of verbal art ina way _ 


that has no parallel in the literatures of Western Europe. Nor does 
any literary scholar seem to have grasped the extent to which this 
interpenetration of texts pervades Church Slavonic literature. 
The interpenetration of texts is best approached by way of an 
example. Let us consider more fully the kind of long liturgical hymn 
called a kanon, which I have mentioned above °.A Kanon composed 
in honor of an individual saint is to be sung or recited at a precisely 
specified place in just one of the services, Matins (Utrenja), that 
form the Cycle of the Day and are found in the Casosilov. (The ser- 
vices of this Cycle are of Greek Orthodox origin, and their Church 
Slavonic text is an ancient translation from the Greek.) In theory 
a kanon consists of nine numbered hymns called odes; in DDE 
the second ode is usually omitted. 
However, a kanon is usually not read (or aun) during this 
service without certain interruptions. After its third and its sixth 
ode it is interrupted by several short hymns in honor of the same 
saint, and also by the reading of a brief life of that saint. These short 
texts are often the work of another writer than the kanon. Two of 
these short texts, the hymns known as kondak and ikos, will often 
have been borrowed from a much longer hymn of a different and 
obsolete kind (also called a kondak), which is no longer read (or 


25 For the structure of a kKanon see WELLESZ ( 1961: chapters 8-9) and MArHIESEN 
(1968). 
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sung) in its entirety on any occasion. 

Within the kanon, each ode begins with a: short text calléd an: 
irmos (in Greek, heirmos), this is followed by other, similar verses: 
called tropari. Although the tropari:are original:compositions, all. 
the irmosy, with very. few exceptions, will:have been taken from: 
other, somewhat earlier kanony for other saints or occasions, written: 
by yet other writers. The borrowed irmosy establish networks of as- 
sociations between the saint in question and all other saints—often: 
a large number of saints —whose Renny have the same irmosy. as: 
the kanon in question. 

The saint whose kanon I have been discussing SO cen may, 
of course, have been a Slav. If so, the Kanon in his honor will usually 
have been composed in Church Slavonic and never translated into: 
Greek. (The same will be true of the short account of the saint’s: 
life, often the work of another hand than the kanon.) However, the: 
irmosy in this kanon will almost always have been borrowed from 
some earlier kanon, and as often as not from the Church Slavonic 
translation of a kanon written in Greek to honor’a Greek saint. 
The kondak and the ikos may have been borrowed from an earlier - 
kanon or kondak as well. If not, then they will usually: have been 
written by the same person who wrote the kanon; but he will have. 
composed them in such a fashion that they. appear to be taken from 
some earlier kontak that never actually existed: 

All these texts, of course, will be embedded in the Church Sla- 
vonic service for Matins (which, as I have said, is itself an ancient. 
translation from the Greek), and that service in turn will occupy its. 
own shifting place in the complex “dance. of the texts’.that-spans 
the centuries. In this ‘dance,’ the kanon that I have been discussing 
will ‘dance’ with many other texts. Only .a few of these texts will- 
be original compositions in Church Slavonic; the vast majority will 
be Church Slavonic translations from the Greek. 


7.3. The Dilution of Authoriality. 


In this fashion almost every cial Wik of Church Slavonic litera 
ture is read (or sung, or otherwise performed):in the closest-pos- 
sible connection and proximity to many texts that were composed. 
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in Greek by Greeks and later translated into Church Slavonic. 
Indeed, so close is the connection that original works and transla- 
tions extensively interpenetrate one another during the course of 
the liturgy and ritual of Slavia Orthodoxa. Interpenetration to such 
a great extent reduces to a bare minimum the inviolability of the 
individual work of verbal art. 

According to the ancient norms of literature in Western Europe, 
a work of literature is best read by itself, in its entirety and integrity; 
and it is the individual creative vision of the author that is to be 
esteemed and honored by the readers of that author’s works. Such 
norms, of course, are fundamentally at variance with the ways in 
which works of verbal art are read (or sung, or otherwise performed) 
in Slavia Orthodoxa. Everywhere in that world, the interpenetration 


of texts dilutes the art and vision of individual authors almost to __ 


the vanishing point. The author himself (or rarely, herself) becomes 
wholly irrelevant to the most highly valued function that his (or her) 
works have. in Slavia Orthodoxa, and nearly irrelevant to the ways 
in which the works cae are nee by the inhabitants 
of that world. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that so many texts composed 
in Church Slavonic were copied anonymously, for if the author is 
nearly irrelevant, why bother to remember his identity? In Slavic 
Orthodoxa this is as great a consideration as the need to avoid the 
sin of pride, which modern scholars so often offer as their best 
explanation for the anonymity of so many Medieval works of 
verbal art. 

Anonymity always opens the door to pseudepigraphy, that is, 
the attribution of texts to writers who did not write them— at times, 
even to writers who cannot have written those particular texts. When 
the name of an author is given in the heading of a text, it is very 
often the name of a Father of the Church or another hierarch or a 
saint. Attributions of this sort, which appear to us to be historical 
claims for the text’s authorship, were most likely meant to serve 
as canonical tags instead. 

Consider, for example, some sermon that obviously addresses 
the concerns of newly Christianized Slavs and that was most likely 
composed in Church Slavonic, but that is attributed in its title to a 
Greek Father, say, St. John Chrysostom. Modern scholars naturally 
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enough suppose that this attribution was meant to:‘convey the name: 
of the actual author of the’sermon.: Since ‘the information ‘is: false, 
these scholars can only consider the two ene ‘of oenaeey: 
or ignorance as an explanation. - er 

The difficulty vanishes as soon ‘as it is realized that‘such an 
attribution may also serve as’a.canonical :tag: it ‘ascribes to the: 
sermon Patristic authority rather than some higher or lower level: 
of authority. For the Orthodox Churches, a'text’s true level of au=: 
thority depends ultimately on its content, not its authorship, and: 
the attribution of a text to a Father of a Church can—and often’ 
does — signify sd rather than pigeon a 


7.4. An Ultimate Work of Literature... 


Aiithough the title and premises of my paper speak of the system of 
Church Slavonic. literature, throughout this section I have used the 
metaphor of a dance of the texts to describe the extremely complex: 
interrelations that obtain between most of the texts that comprise: 
Church Slavonic literature. A dance differs from a‘system in that: 
a system may be and often is a.rigid and static thing at any given: 
point in its history, while a dance always entails motion—and not 
just any motion, but motion that is rhythmic.and:cyclic over time, 
that has a rhythm. The system of Church.Slavonic literature, as'I: 
have described it above, is always:in rhythmic and cyclic:motion, 
for it embodies the cosmic as and orcs of the Calendar of: 
the Orthodox Churches. 
Thus every work of Church Siavotie israbiee: ‘Wlicthes com-. 
posed in that language or translated from the Greek, enters into’ 
complex and ever-shifting relations of contiguity with many other: 
works. Nearly every work is embedded in one: or ‘many larger li- 
turgical contexts. In turn, some of these works have other, shorter: 
works embedded within them. The details of this interpenetration of: 
texts change from one day to the next according to the six Cycles of 
Time mentioned above. These processes diminish the significance: 
of authoriality and reduce the identity: of. authors ‘nearly. to the: 
vanishing point, so that the integrity and individuality of the single: 
work ceases to matter, or even to be much noted. The vast textual: 
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complexes that are created by these. processes appear to have the 
same sort of unity and integrity that in Western Europe is usually 
supposed to characterize the literary work of a single author. 

In short, each of these textual complexes has the properties and 
functions of a single work of literature in the Slavia Orthodoxa. As 
such, it may enter into even greater textual complexes of the same 
sort, and these in turn may enter into still greater complexes of texts 
until an upper limit is reached. This ultimate textual complex also 
has the properties and functions ofa single work of literature. It is 
what I shall term an ultimate work of literature. . 

We believe that the concept of an ultimate work of literature 
is an entirely new one, which has never before been proposed in 
the literary scholarship of Western Europe. This is not surprising, 
for it seems that the phenomenon in question does not occur in the 
literatures of Western Europe. The closest approach to it may be 
found in the rather different concept of the Gesamtkunstwerk, or 
cuvre d’arte totale. The Gesamtkunstwerk, however, must cross the 
boundaries between the different media in which artists can work, 
and unite verbal art, musical art, pictorial art, and other such arts 
into a single work. In Western Europe, this concept représented a 
novel departure from earlier assumptions about literary works when 
it was first advanced in the nineteenth century. . 

In Slavia Orthodoxa, however, classes of texts (roughly, genres 

of works) are defined by function much more than by form, and 
the functions depend on the above-mentioned cosmic rhythms 
and cycles of the Calendar of the Orthodox ‘Churches. Naturally, 
these same cosmic rhythms and cycles also govern the functions 
that largely define the classes of works in many of the other arts of 
Slavia Orthodoxa, whether the art of the musician, the architect, the 
icon-painter, the iJluminator of manuscripts, and so on. Because of 
this, the ultimate work of literature (or verbal art) can also form an 
enormous Gesamtkunstwerk with at works in all the other 
relevant atts. 

This enormous Gesamtkunstwerk; incorporating the ultimate 
works of all the arts, is‘a creation on a.cosmic scale. Not only is 
each of its component ultimate works of art so vast, but as a whole 
this Gesamtkunstwerk never stands still, but dances to the cycles 
of cosmic and liturgical time. These cycles, as I already noted, 
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take 532 years to complete the pattern that they create, or more: . 
than twenty generations of human history. No single person has: 
ever perceived more than a very small part of the whole, or ever — 
will. In the final analysis this Ultimate Total Work of Artis the 
one and only major work of art that Slavia Orthodoxa has ever 
produced; nearly all other texts, nearly all other ‘works of‘art’ are: 
but its minor components. If I achieve nothing else in this’ paper, 
I hope to call it to the attention of my fellow scholars é as a fitting 
and worthy object of study. 


8. CONCLUSIONS 


\ By he conclusions reached i in this paper may y be suimmerized | in 
a3 24 thirteen additional theses, which are to be scien to the aus : 
seven stated at the requis. of ihe PuREE . 


_ The System of Church Slavonic ee in: Slavia Orthodoxa os 


8.1. The texts or works (i.e., the sence in: ‘the sense of the- . 
sis 5.3 above) of Church Slavonic literature in Slavic Orthodoxa are: 
principally ordered by categories of authority and ee each with 
its own values. 

8.2.The category of . Casonieak aatthority his as: sits ‘valiies 
five levels of accepted texts: Scriptural, Counciliar, Liturgical, 
Patristic and Lai. It also has a level of Condemned texts... . 

8.3.The categories. of time are at least two, liturgical and : 
chronological. Liturgical time is cyclic, and its cycles ali begin on : 
the fourth day of the creation of the cosmos, March 1, in the year 1 
AM (= 5508 BCE). Chronological time ts linear, and itis measured | 
as if it began on September 1 in the year 1 AM (= 5509 BCE), that 
is, about six months before the creation of the cosmos... 

8.4. The Calendar of the Slavic Orthodox Churches specifies 
both kinds of time. This Calendar is, so to.speak, the ‘master key’ : 
to the system of Church Slavonic literature in Slavia Orthodoxa. 

8.5.The category of liturgical time derives its values from six . 
of the seven cycles of time that govern the cosmos. They. are the 
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Cycle of the Day, the Cycle of the Week, the Cycle of the Year, the 
Cycle of the Sun (28 years long), the Cycle of the Moon (19 years 
long) and the Great Cycle of the Creation of the World (532 years 
long). This category orders nearly all the texts of that literature. 

8.6. The category of chronological time derives its values from 
these same cycles and also from the Cycle of the Indicts. This cat- 
egory orders one subsidiary system of the texts of that literature. 

8.7.Consequently the kinds of texts (the elements) are defined 
primarily in terms of their function, and only secondarily in terms 
of their form (including artistic form). That is, they are defined as 
much along the axis of contiguity as along the axis of similarity, 
or as much syntagmatically as paradigmatically. 

8.8. Almost all texts of Church Slavonic literature in Slavia 
Orthodoxa have tags, which are either stated in metatexts or im- 
plied by material contexts (or both at once). These tags specify the 
values that the text has within the above-mentioned categories of 
canonical authority and liturgical or chronological time. 

8.9. Pseudepigraphy in Slavia Orthodoxa often functions as a 
canonical tag, not as a record of historical authorship. 

8.10. Texts of Church Slavonic literature in Slavia Orthodoxa 
normally interpenetrate one another, and the precise ways in which 
they do so changes from year to year in accord with the Calendar of 
the Slavic Orthodox Churches. This is, as it were, a ‘dance of the 
texts’ and it gives that literature its kaleidoscopic character. 

8.11. This ‘dance of the texts’ follows the rhythms of liturgi- 
cal time, and more than five centuries or twenty generations (532 
years) must elapse before it will return to its starting point. This 
is a ‘dance’ ona cosmic scale, Jasting far beyond the span of any 
human life. 

8.12. Thus the importance and Goninieance of authoriality is 
greatly diminished for Church Slavonic literature i in Slavia Ortho- 
doxa. 

8.13. In consequence of the preceding theses, almost all the 
works of Church Slavonic literature in Slavia Orthodoxa consti- 
tute a single ultimate work of literature (which also constitutes a 
Gesamtkunstwerk in conjunction with the ultimate works in other 
media). This ultimate work of literature is a work that requires 532 
years for its complete ‘performance.’ It is a work of literature on 
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a greater-than-human, cosmic scale, and no person has ever ap- 
prehended it in its fullness, nor ever shall*" . 

The vast system of Church Slavonic literature in. Slavia Or- 
thodoxa, which creates a single ultimate work of literaturé on a 
cosmic scale, accords very well with the theology of the Orthodox. 
Churches. According to this theology, all Christians, the living and 
the dead alike, are members of one Body; which is the Bride of 
Christ and therefore also His Body. As such; Orthodox Christians: 
are called to be partakers of Divine nature. This call is never so 
clear as when the Orthodox Churches stand at Divine worship, for: 
then—so they believe—they do not worship just within. the con-. 
fines of this mundane world, but they also participate in the Divine: 
worship that all the Saints and Angels perpetually offer before the 
Throne of God” This is the cosmic liturgy. The culture of Slavia. 
Orthodoxa is pervaded by an awareness of it~ perhaps even more 
than was the case in the culture of Byzantium.?’ This awareness 
appears to have informed and shaped vey all works of verbal: 
art in Church Slavonic. 


t 


{4284 Picchio and had the great pleasure of studying the literature 
of Slavia Orthodoxa under his direction at Columbia University.. 
Then I was a new graduate student; now I am very close to retire- 
ment. The academy has changed almost out of all recognition 
over those forty years in the United States, and the discipline of 
Medieval Slavic philology has now fallen almost: aes ca off 
the map of scholarship. 


26 See Lossky (1957) and ScumEMANN (1966), which have greatly influenced my 
understanding of the system of Church Slavonic literature in Slavia Orthodoxa. 
See also Maruigsen (2004). Dix (1945) offers a comparable Western perspective 
on the same matters. 

27 Tn sharp contrast to Slavia Orthodoxa, Byzantium continued to cherish the | 
Greek literature of Classical Antiquity with its-very. different system. This gave Greek 
Orthodox writers an alternative model for their works of verbal art and. weakened 
the impact that the cosmic system described in this paper had on their culture. 
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When I now look back in memory toward the far-off dawning 
of my passion for Church Slavonic, I can name just three teachers 
whose wisdom has ever been a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path in philology, and whose examples have given me much 
courage and joy through all the ups and downs of my academic life. 
Two of these men, Francis J. Whitfield and George Y. Shevelov, 
are now beyond the reach of my praise, but it is my good fortune 
that the third of them still lives—and he is not the least of the three. 
Whatever merit there may be in my own scholarly work on Church 
Slavonic literature is due more to Riccardo Picchio than any other 
scholar, living or dead, and my intellectual debt to him is greater 
than I can tell. If in some ways I have ever been able to see farther 
or more clearly than some other scholars, it is because I have been 
ptivileged to:stand upon the shoulders of a giant. 

At the midpoint of those forty-odd years I sought to foretell the 
future of Medieval Slavic philology in North America. I spoke of 
the material resources needed if the field was to survive, and the 
means by which these material resources might be developed and 
secured.” As things turned out, the task was far more formidable 
than J had thought, and I failed to foresee how many even of the 
small resources then available would eventually be diverted into 
other academic fields as they took precedence in the minds and 
hearts of academic administrators. For many years the necessi- 
ties and challenges of academic life: at my own university have 
prevented me from sustaining my former level of activity as a 
Medieval Slavic philologist. Several projects of mine have not yet 
been finished, and may remain forever unfinished.” 

The present study, therefore, may be my swan-song. All. the 
articles of mine cited here are parts of a coherent vision. that has 
guided me since I began my work as a Slavic philologist over 
forty years ago, but only the present paper clearly indicates how’ 
these parts are meant to fit together. Here I have tried to present, as 
teeny and concisely as . am able, the main lines of that vision, at 


28 MATHIESEN ( 1984b). 

2° Among them I most regret not fining my Historical Phonology of Church 
Slavonic for George Y. Shevelov’s series, Historical Phonology of the Slavic Lan- 
guages, with Carl Winter Verlag, originally planned to appear in 1980. 
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least insofar as it bears on the old literature of Slavia Orthodoxa. © 
If it holds up under the critical examination of my colleagues, it _ 
will be—I dare say —my most valuable contribution to the ‘study of 
that literature. I have no better gift than it to offer my old teacher 
and mentor. Truly there were giants in the earth in those Gays, a and 
Riccardo Picchio is great among their number. . ; 


ie, 
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